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Researching social cohesion in rural Communities 


BY DEBBIE HUM 


ociologist Bill Reimer finally 

has the chance to help the 
government look through a 
rural lens. 

For more than 20 years, Reimer 
has studied the changes taking 
place in rural Canada. Now, with 
a three-year SSHRC grant to 
research social cohesion in rural 
Canada, he is leading a team of 17 
experts from across Canada in the 
first strategic study of its kind. 

Traditionally cohesive and 
homogeneous, rural communities 
have undergone major depopula- 
tion and fragmentation due to 
globalization and changes in the 
economy, mobility, popular cul- 
ture and communications. 
Although the concept of social 
cohesion is not new, Reimer says, 
the government’s interest in it is. 

“Urban Canada is dependent on 
rural Canada. Rural Canada pro- 
duces their food. It processes 
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urban pollution and it provides 
amenities for people to get away 
from the hustle and bustle. These 
are all things provided by rural 
Canada that are typically not rec- 
ognized by urban people,” Reimer 
said, following the Concordia 
Social Cohesion Group’s first offi- 
cial meeting last week. 

“The big problem from the 
rural point of view is that the 
benefits are not paid for. The 
return on selling our commodi- 
ties internationally doesn’t 
typically come back to rural but 
to urban Canada.” 

Over the second half of the 
20th century, Canada experienced 
a declining proportion of people 
in rural areas. Communities that 
used to be tied to their natural 
resources industry (fishing, farm- 
ing, forestry or mining, for 
example) have been increasingly 
mechanized and diversified. Sup- 
port for social, institutional and 
voluntary services has declined. 


HERE’S A CLUE: “PEAN A SUN IN SPLENDOUR OR THEREON AN 
INVERTED TRIANGLE MURREY.” STUMPED? TURN TO PAGE 7. 





Reimer said that Canada needs to 
develop an explicit rural policy; 
many other nations have, with 
France and Japan the leaders in 
rural development. 

When Reimer joined Concordia 
in 1972, the Canadian govern- 
ment was just initiating policies 
moving agriculture towards world 
trade. Informally, though, such 
policies have been in place since 
the end of World War II. 

“The government policy has 
been that trade and the produc- 
tion of commodities for the 
international market are para- 
mount,” Reimer said. “The 
industries associated with natural 
resources have become labour- 
shedding as they've become more 
technologically sophisticated.” 
Loggers and fishers have virtually 
disappeared from rural communi- 
ties, replaced by machines and big 
trawlers. 

Not all rural communities are 
struggling with modern changes, 





though. Some have proven to be 
highly resilient, causing 
researchers to categorize commu- 
nities as “leading” or “lagging” 
within the new rural economy. 

“It’s dynamic and multidimen- 
sional,” Reimer explained. “We're 
trying to determine under what 
conditions communities get 
trapped, or seem able to sustain 
leadership.” 

Since 1994, Reimer has been 
president of the Canadian Rural 
Restructuring Foundation (CRRF). 
In 1997, the CRRF initiated the 
$1.4 million New Rural Economy 
(NRE) project, a five-year research 
and education program that is 
based at Concordia. 

The Social Cohesion Project will 
take advantage of the research 
infrastructure established by the 
NRE project. Researchers will look 
at how economic, global and 
regional changes have affected the 
level and nature of social cohesion 
in Canada. The Concordia team 





Hormone research 
draws attention 


BY JANICE HAMILTON 


oncordia graduate student 

Stephanie Fulton is off to a 
promising career start with an 
article published in the January 7 
issue of the highly respected jour- 
nal Science. It describes the 
research she did for her Master’s 
thesis in experimental psychology 
on leptin, a recently discovered 
hormone that helps the body 
strike a balance between obesity 
and emaciation. 

“Leptin is a hot topic,” said 
Peter Shizgal, Director of 
Concordia’s Centre for Studies in 
Behavioural Neurobiology 
(CSBN), who co-authored the 


o 


paper along with Fulton and Asso- 
ciate Professor of Psychology 
Barbara Woodside. 

“Leptin is secreted by fat cells, 
and travels in the blood to act on 
various targets, mainly the brain,” 
Fulton explained. “When it binds 
to receptors on brain cells, a 
series of neurochemical changes 
occur which have been shown to 
be related to feeding and body 
weight regulation.” 

Many scientists are interested 
in leptin because of its impor- 
tance in basic biology and the 
possibility that it may some day 
help combat obesity. 


... please see Student’s, page 2 
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includes PhD candidate Anna 
Woodrow, Master’s students Jen- 
nifer Perzow, Cindy-Ann Bryant, 
Rodrigo Molina and Shelley Har- 
man, and data curator Roger Des 


... please see Study, page 2 
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Study to look at policy through a “rural lens” 


... continued from Page 1 


Ormeaux. Many of the team mem- 
bers have worked together as part 
of the NRE project. Concordia 
alumnus Hassan Alam will partici- 
pate from Carleton University, 
where he is completing his PhD. 
The group will try to under- 
stand the relationship between 
social cohesion and community 
capacity-building, and identify 
some of the related policy issues. 
For example, Reimer said, until 
recently, Quebec rural communi- 
ties were supported by the 
maintenance of its milk quota. 
The imposition of a tariff-based 
system last year has led to a new 
crisis in Quebec’s rural areas, 
which cannot compete in the 
world commodity markets. 
Reimer stressed the participato- 
ry style of the project. People from 


local communities are involved in 
both the formulation and direc- 
tion of the project, with the goals 
of sharing information and pro- 
viding rural communities with 
tools for self-empowerment, 
forums for discussion and debate 
and contacts. 

The NRE project, now mid- 
way through its run, has 
contributed to numerous parlia- 
mentary discussions. Reimer 
cited the recent establishment of 
the Minister for Rural Affairs, the 
federal Interdepartmental Work- 
ing Committee on Rural and 
Remote Canada and the Standing 
Committee on Natural Resources 
as examples of how the NRE’s 
“sound research and information 
within context” has fed into gov- 
ernment policy. 

In fact, Reimer said with a 
smile, the group’s research and 
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TEAMWORK: THE CONCORDIA GROUP WORKING ON THE SOCIAL COHESION PROJECT GATHER IN FRONT OF A MAP OF THE 
WORLD. LEFT TO RIGHT ARE RODRIGO MOLINA, JENNIFER PERZOW, CINDY-ANN BRYANT, ROGER DES ORMEAUX, AND 
PROFESSORS BILL REIMER AND ANNA Wooprow. 


networking activities have helped 
to provide focus for the “rural 





lens,” a phrase adopted in gov- 
ernment circles to describe the 





need for rural awareness at the 
policy level. 


Student's paper on thinness hormone published i in n Science 


... continued from Page 1 


Several studies have demon- 
strated that when leptin is injected 
into obese, mutant rats that can’t 
make this protein themselves, 


they eat less and get thinner, but 
no one knew exactly why. “We 
tackled the question of what goes 
on between the molecule and the 
behaviour,” Shizgal continued. 


“Our goal was to learn about the 





PETER SHIZGAL, STEPHANIE FULTON AND BARBARA WOODSIDE 


brain mechanisms responsible for 
the decrease in food intake pro- 
duced by leptin.” 

On the basis of the results, the 
researchers speculate that two 
complementary effects of leptin 
are involved. Leptin may decrease 
the attractiveness of food, while 
also increasing the value of activi- 
ties incompatible with feeding. 

First, Fulton replicated an 
experiment originally carried out 
by a New York University 
researcher. She restricted the food 
given to a group of chubby, mid- 
dle-aged rats for several weeks 
until they lost 25 per cent of their 
body weight. She implanted elec- 
trodes in the lateral hypothalamus, 
a region of the brain involved in 
feeding and energy balance. When 
the rats pressed a bar, nerve cells 
near the electrode were stimulated. 
Given a weak stimulation, animals 
don’t bother working at the bar, 
but, given strong stimulation, they 


Magic words “weight loss” arouse media interest 


Just mention the possibility of 
losing weight at this time of year, 
and you're bound to turn heads. 


Research on leptin done recently a 


the Centre for Studies in Beha- 
-vioural Neurobiology — is ho 
exception. 

_ A paper by graduate ae 
nanie Fulton and Professors Bar- 












cuitry by lep in will not only be 
Published i in Science, but will 
receive mention in the Canadian 
Medical Association Journal. 

_ The researchers have been pho- 


tographed and interviewed in the 


local media, and Woodside was 
delighted that her son considers her 
something of a star. 

Professor Shizgal has done a 


phone interview with a writer for 


The Why Files, a science maga- 


zine on the Web. There have been 
queries from the Daily Telegraph, 


Britain's biggest newspaper, 
Newsday, CBC's Quirks and 
Quarks, and the Discovery Chan- 


nel. The Dallas Morning News — 
_ published an item on Monday. 

: ide and Peter Shizgalon 
the modulation of brain reward cir- 


Leptin is a hormone produced by 


_ the fat cells. The more fat there is in 
the body, the more leptin is released _ 
into the blood. Leptin is able to cross 
from the bloodstream into the brain, — 
__ enabling the brain to obtain informa- _ 

_ tion about the body's energy stores, 
and affecting body processes. For 


example, female mammals become 
infertile when the level of body fat 
falls too low. 

Tracing the brain circuitry and 


the neurochemicals involved in this 
process might provide new ways to 
combat obesity — or to do many 


other things. While Fulton, Wood- 


side and Shizgal are pleased with 
their week of fame, they are clearly 


_ uncomfortable with the idea that 
_ they might be feeding false hope 


for a “magic bullet” in the form of 
a leptin pill. 

“We're not in the clinical oasis 
at all,” said Fulton firmly. “This is 
pure research, biology to teach us 


"more about brain circuitry.” Howev- 
er, Shizgal added, “providing these 
compounds are shown to be safe and 






_ effective, | see leptin and related 
_ pharmaceutical products as compo-— 


nents of an integrative approach to 
combating obesity, along with a low- 
fat diet and exercise.” 


press it constantly. 

Not unexpectedly, half of Ful- 
ton’s rats were more sensitive to 
the stimulation reward when they 
were slimmed down than they 
were after they had been allowed 
to regain their normal weight. 

In the other half, however, 
changes in body weight had no 
effect on brain stimulation reward. 
The researchers suspect that in 
this second group, the electrodes 
may have stimulated a nearby 
group of neurons associated with 
the rewarding effects of stimuli 
unrelated to food. According to a 
theory proposed by Shizgal, this 
effect is due to activation of nerve 
cells involved in the evaluation of 
goals and actions. 

Fulton tested the hypothesis 
that the effect of weight loss on 
brain stimulation reward was due 
to lowered levels of leptin, and 
administered it into the rats’ 
brains. In the first group, leptin 


mimicked the effect of excess 
body fat, and weakened the 
reward effect, making them less 
hungry. In most of the rats of the 
second group, however, leptin 
strengthened the reward effect, 
making them less inclined to eat. 

This was a dramatic and unex- 
pected result. Shizgal said that the 
leptin may be contributing to the 
regulation of energy balance by 
disposing these rats to spend more 
of their time engaged in activities 
unrelated to feeding. 

Shizgal said that this was a diffi- 
cult study, and credits Fulton for 
her persistence. “You are aiming 
electrodes at very small targets, 
and they don’t always go exactly 
where you want. You really have 
to be determined to take some- 
thing like this all the way 
through.” Fulton got her BA from 
Concordia in 1996 and her MA in 
1999, and is now continuing her 
studies at the CSBN. 





Students win silver in 
the Commerce Games 


A= of 84 undergradu- 
ates from the Faculty of 
Commerce and Administration 
did us proud in Quebec City at 
the Commerce Games, held Janu- 
ary 6 to 9 at Université Laval. 
They competed against 11 other 
universities from Quebec, Ottawa 
and Moncton. 

Teams from Concordia took 
first place in case competitions in 
finance, tax, marketing and man- 
agement information systems; 
second in international business, 
debating, production operations 
management and human 
resources; and third in entrepre- 
neurship. This earned them an 
“overall academic gold.” 


The students also got two sil- 
ver medals in sports and one in 
social events. As a result, they 
came away with the silver medal 
for the Games for the second 
year in a row. The gold this year, 
also for the second year in a 
row, went to the Hautes Etudes 
Commerciales. 

Nancy Greig, who is co-presi- 
dent with Angie Orzea of the 
organizing committee, said that 
her fellow students started 
thinking about the Games back 
in April. Tryouts were held, and 
those who made it took a course 
last term in presentation analy- 
sis with Marketing Professor 
Mark Haber. 
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Dating rats behave like 
humans — and vice versa 


BY SYLVAIN COMEAU 


he mating behaviour of the 

common rat shows remark- 
able similarities to the species 
homo sapiens, says James Pfaus of 
the Centre for Studies in Behay- 
ioural Neurobiology (CSBN). 

In a lecture at the D.B. Clarke 
Theatre last term, Professor Pfaus 
said that the CSBN research team 
has replicated human patterns of 
behaviour in rats, suggesting that 
learning and conditioning play a 
central role in reproduction in all 
mammals. 

Pfaus’s research has shown that 
sexual stimulation is far more than 
just an incentive for copulation. It 
is, in fact, necessary for pregnancy 
and for the survival of offspring. 

“We found that female rats need 
vaginal stimulation in order to get 
pregnant. That could explain why 
pregnancy rates in human females 
from artificial insemination are so 
low. That’s a concern, when it costs 
thousands of dollars per attempt.” 

In males, sexual stimulation pro- 
tects the offspring from infanticide, 
a tactic used by males of some 
species to compete successfully for 
the privilege of passing on genes. 

“When males receive penile 
stimulation prior to ejaculation, 
they don’t attack any infant put in 


their cage for 21 days afterwards. 
This is probably because they 
can’t be sure whether it is their 
infant, since they received sexual 
stimulation associated with mat- 
ing.” Pfaus believes that some 
human parallels can be seen in 
statistics on child abuse, which 
show that stepchildren are more 
likely than biological children to 
be abused. 

Like humans, rats can also be 
choosy about their mates. In one 
experiment, a male rat was given a 
choice of two females, only one of 
which was wearing “perfume” — 
an almond scent. 

“The male copulated with both, 
but only ejaculated in the one 
with the almond scent. The impli- 
cation is that you choose who to 
have children with, but you copu- 
late with whoever is in front of 
you — such as someone you meet 
at a convention.” 

Speaking of copulation not 
intended for procreation, a study 
on the effects of alcohol on mating 
behaviour yielded interesting 
results. The animals became less 
choosy. 

“We had conditioned some 
males to stay away from certain 
females, but they overcame that 
inhibition when under the influ- 
ence.” But males do quickly learn 
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JAMES PFAUS 


to steer clear of females who show 
hostility in response to overtures. 
“They will back off from fight- 
ing females — who act like they 
want to fight when the males 
make advances — and they refuse 
to go back to those females. They 
will not waste time and energy on 
non-receptive females. Good studs 
learn to respect the word no.” 
Pfaus’s lecture was part of a 
day-long presentation of CSBN 
research presented in the J.W. 
McConnell Building in November. 





Going for gold 





Graduate student Raffaele Delogu (centre) got a fine Christmas present in the form of a gold medal. At the pre- 
holiday celebration held by the Department of Mechanical Engineering, Delogu was presented with the 
Canadian Society for Mechanical Engineering (CSME) Gold Medal, an annual award for extra-curricular activity 
and academic excellence. The medal was presented by Department Chair Dr. Van Suong Hoa (right) and CSME 
student chapter advisor Professor Eliza Haseganu. 


In brief 





Conference on copyright issues 
A daylong conference will be held at 
Concordia on Friday, January 28, on the 
relationship between information tech- 
nology and authors’ rights. 
The discussion will cover Canadian 
legislation in the field, and the access to 


and fair uses of authored material, from 
the points of view of the author, the 
university and the end user. 

The keynote address will be given by 
Marybeth Peters, Register of Copyrights 
at the U.S. Library of Congress and 
author of Report on Copyright and 


Digital Distance Education. 

The conference will be available live 
on the World Wide Web. For more 
information, please consult the site 
http://www.crepug.qc.ca/NTIC/DA/ or 
call Evelyne Abitbol, Public Relations, 
Concordia University, at 848-4879. 











This column welcomes the submissions of all Concordia 
faculty and staff to promote and encourage individual 
and group activities in teaching and research, and to 
encourage work-related achievements. . 


Geologist Judith Patterson (Geography) and Dr. Tony Turrittin 
(Sociology, York University) made a presentation in September 
to the panel appointed by the Canadian Environmental Assess- 
ment Agency (CEAA) regarding the draft guidelines for the 
Environmental Impact Statement for the proposed Red Hill Creek 
Expressway in Hamilton, Ontario. Funding was received for this 
from the Participant Funding Program of the CEAA. 


Lydia Sharman (Design Art) and two students recently participat- 
ed in two conferences. In Sydney, Australia, Sharman gave a 
plenary session at the Design in Education conference, and was 
a Quebec delegate at the congress of the International Council 
for the Societies of Industrial Design (ICSID). A Design Art stu- 
dent, Kajin Goh, participated indirectly in both events through a 
presentation in which 50 students from 11 universities around 
the world undertook collaborative design projects on the Web. 
(For more information, see http://www.omnium.unsw.edu.au. 
Kajin’s group was KRAZ.) At the University Art Association of 
Canada (UAAC) conference in Toronto, Lydia Sharman presented 
part of a pilot project for the Web she has written and directed, 
titled Canadian Industrial Designers: The First Fifty Years, com- 
plete with video clips, animation and an interview. The designer 
for the project, initially supported by a Teaching Development 
Grant, was her student assistant, Patricia Macedo. 


Jack McGraw (Philosophy, retired) reports that his manuscript 
Loneliness: An Essay in Philosophical Psychology has been 
translated into Polish and will be published by the Mental 
Health Society of Poland (Warsaw). This is the first volume of a 
five-volume series. The next two volumes are Loneliness: Its 
Nature and Types, and the second is /solation, Intimacy and 
Personality Disorders: An Interdisciplinary Study. 


Clarence S. Bayne, Director of the Diploma in Institutional 
Administration/Diploma in Sport Administration programs, 
recently attended a conference of the International Caribbean 
Carnival Association in Boston, where he presented a paper, 
“Carnival Performance and Consumption.” The focus of the con- 
ference was on the theory of art consumption and its application 
to Caribbean-style carnival festivals: “Are Caribbean-Style Carni- 
vals Exportable?” 


Stephen Snow (Creative Arts Therapies) recently made a pre- 
sentation at the annual conference of the National Association 
for Drama Therapy, in Tarrytown, New York, titled “Playing in 
the Fields of Dionysius: Archetypal Foundations of Drama Ther- 
apy,” and included storytelling, analysis and discussion with 
the audience. 


Hussein Warsame (Accountancy), who presented a tax paper at 
the Asia-Pacific Conference in International Accounting Issues, 
held in Melbourne, Australia, in late November, received the 
1999 Vernon K. Zimmerman Best Paper Award from the Center 
for International Education and Research in Accounting. 
Warsame and his co-author, Dan Thornton (Queen’s University), 
received a commemorative plaque and shared a cheque for US 
$500. Delegates from 33 countries and more than 200 universi- 
ties attended the conference, and 140 papers were presented. 
Their prize-winning paper, “Interaction Of Tax Planning and 
Financial Reporting: Reaction of Canadian Corporations to the 
Taxation of Preferred Dividends,” is scheduled for publication in 
the Asia-Pacific Journal of Taxation. 


A book by Ross Higgins (Sociology and Anthropology), De la 
clandestinité a |’affirmation: Pour une histoire de la communauté 
gaie montréalaise, was published by Diffusion Prologue (1999). 


A book by Jo-Anne Wemmers (Sociology/Anthropology), co-edit- 
ed with Jan van Dijk and Ron van Kaam, Caring for Crime 
Victims: Selected Proceedings of the 9th International Sympo- 
sium on Victimology, was published by Criminal Justice Press, 
Monsey, New York (1999). An article by Wemmers, “Victim Noti- 
fication and Public Support for the Criminal Justice System,” 
appeared in the International Review of Victimology. 


Barbara Balfour, who taught at Concordia for 10 years in Inter- 
disciplinary Studies and Printmaking, has moved to a 
tenure-track post at York University, where she is head of the 
print media program. 
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senate 
notes 


A regular meeting of the Concordia University 
Senate, held December 3, 1999. 


Research Fellows: Senate approved the appointment of 
Psychology Professor Jane Stewart and Marketing Pro- 
fessor Michel Laroche as Concordia University Research 
Fellows for 2000. Dr. Stewart is a longtime researcher 
with Concordia’s Centre for Studies in Behavioural Neu- 
robiology and Dr. Laroche has won many awards for his 
research on consumer behaviour. Both are members of 
the Royal Society of Canada. 


New programs: Most of the discussion at this meeting of 
Senate was about the involvement of an external body in 
a new graduate program in Commerce and Administration, 
the MBA (Investment Management Option). Funded by a 
donation of $2 million, the program leads to the profes- 
sional designation chartered financial analyst (CFA). 
Students must pass an exam set by the Association for 
Investment Management Education and Research at each 
of three levels to proceed to the next level and graduate. 
These requirements provoked objections from senators, 
from the student body and from other Faculties. These 
ranged from the practical (What if students passed the 
courses but failed the exam?) to matters of principle. Ulti- 
mately, the programs were approved, though with 13 
abstentions. 


Next meeting: January 14. 


Compiled by Barbara Black 
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Irish studies is a go, 
with pledges of $3.3 million 


hanks to pledges of $500,000 

each from Concordia and the 
governments of Canada and Que- 
bec, the Canadian Irish Studies 
Foundation has reached its 
fundraising goal of $3.3 million. 
These contributions build on a 
pledge last spring of $200,000 by 
the government of Ireland and 
funds raised over a three-year 
period. 

Campaign chair Brian Gallery 
and Foundation chair Peter 
O’Brien expressed their gratitude 
to the people who worked so hard 
on the project for the past three 
years, and to those across Canada 


who gave generously to the fund. 
Rector Frederick Lowy, who has 
backed the development of Irish 
studies at the university, congratu- 
lated the fundraisers. 

Professor Michael Kenneally 
teaches Irish literature in 
Concordia’s English Department, 
and has organized many compli- 
mentary film and lectures series at 
the university. As executive direc- 
tor of the Foundation and 
someone who was involved in the 
project since the beginning, he 
looks forward to the formal imple- 
mentation of the program. 

The Faculty of Arts and Science 


has offered courses in its Irish 
Studies cluster every year over the 
last decade. The completion of the 
fundraising campaign means that 
these courses will be expanded 
into a program through which 
students can study the Irish expe- 
rience in Quebec and throughout 
Canada, as well as the history and 
culture of Ireland itself. 

The campaign will end on 
March 16, the eve of St. Patrick’s 
Day, with a concert in St. Patrick’s 
Basilica by the Notre Dame Uni- 
versity Concert Band. This event 
is being organized by the United 
Irish Societies of Montreal. 








Happy birthday to us 


January 16 marks the 25th anniver- 
sary of FYI, a publication by Concordia 
University which became The Thurs- 
day Report, known now as 
Concordia’s Thursday Report. 

A production of the Public Relations 
Department, CTR is the university's 
newspaper of record, and the issues 
going back over the years make interest- 
ing reading. There are bound copies in 
Archives, on the 10th floor of the Henry 
F. Hall Building, and in the PR offices in 
Bishop Court, 1463 Bishop St., where 
they can be consulted any weekday dur- 
ing business hours. 

We publish 18 issues of CTR each 
academic season, and print 7,000 
copies of each issue. The paper is mailed 
to media and Concordia retirees across 


Anvari appointed to second term 


Mohsen Anvari has been selected by 
the Board of Governors on the 
recommendation of the Advisory 
Search Committee to a second term 
as Dean of Commerce and 
Administration, from June 1, 2000, to 
May 31, 2005. Although a full search 
was held and several candidates 
were interviewed, he was the only 
one to make the shortlist. 

Dean Anvari has led the Faculty 
through some trying times, forging a 
sense of unity and common purpose 
despite severe budget compression. 

Under his leadership, the Faculty 
achieved accreditation by the AACSB, 
one of a handful of Canadian 
business schools to do so. Enrolment 





A memorial service will be held for Anne Marie Galler (1931-1999) 
on Thursday, January 27, at 10 a.m. in the D.B. Clarke Theatre, on 
the lower level of the Henry F. Hall Building. 

Professor Galler taught for 25 years in Concordia’s Library Studies — 
program, now housed in the Education Department. She died on 


and admission standards were raised 
simultaneously, an unusual accomplishment. 

Through efficient management and an increase in self-generated 
revenue, the Faculty has maintained the quality of its programs and 
enhanced its reputation across Canada. We wish him well as he 
continues in his post. 


Canada, and distributed throughout the 
university. We also publish on the Web, 
at http://pr.concordia.ca/ctr. 


November 26, and an obituary appeared i in CTR on December 2. 


Sa Menatian 


Eileen Gibbons 
1901 - 1999 


Eileen Gibbons, registrar for 32 years of Loyola High School 
and Loyola College, died peacefully on December 8. 

Miss Gibbons was the first female full-time employee at Loy- 
ola, and permission had to be obtained from the Jesuit Vicar 
General and from Rome before she could be hired, in 1942. 

Blessed with a head for numbers and a phenomenal memo- 
ry, she made the registrar’s office her fiefdom, and ruled it 
with a firm but loving hand. She was absolutely determined to 
help the students get a start in life, and was often heard lob- 
bying professors to be generous when grading, especially 
supplemental examinations. 

However, in those days, the wisdom of those in authority 
went unchallenged. Among the all-male student body of the 
1960s, it was well known that Miss Gibbons would not release 
marks unless the student appeared before her clean-shaven 
and with short hair. To the boys’ chagrin, more than one 
mother called Miss Gibbons to thank her for achieving the 
unattainable: getting her son to cut his hair. 

Born in Londonderry, Northern Ireland, Miss Gibbons had 
immigrated to Canada in 1922 with her parents and seven of 
her eight sisters, all of whom are now deceased. She is sur- 
vived by nieces and nephews in Canada and Northern Ireland. 
In recognition of her years of devoted service, Concordia hon- 
oured her at its convocation ceremony in 1968, six years 
before her retirement. 

- Many thanks to Miss Gibbons’ niece, Maureen Kiely 
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worked at the university for 20 years, 1965 to 1985, though 
even before that she had worked for a now-forgotten unit 
called the Sir George Williams School of Retailing. 

Much of her career after 1965 was spent as administrative 
assistant in what is now the Office of the Vice-Rector Services, 
first for John Smola until 1976, and then for Graham Martin, 
who remembers her fondly. 

“Dagmar was tremendous,” he said. “She kept me well 
organized, and had a great sense of what was important and 
what was not. She was a wonderful, caring person with a 
good sense of humour, which she kept till the end.” 

Vivien Freedman (Office of the Registrar) posted a note on 
ShopTalk that said, in part, “[Dagmar] was a ray of sunshine 
and a breath of fresh air. Everyone loved working with her. 
She was tactful, generous, and had a great sense of humour. 
She was a good listener, and was always full of bright ideas. 
When she retired from Concordia, she left a gap and many of 
us felt it.” 

Our sympathies are extended to her son Christopher Brodie, 
who works in Instructional and Information Technology Ser- 
vices, to her husband, Dr. David J. McDougall, and to the rest 
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of the family. A memorial service was held in Lachine on Janu- Peep corte calet/ 
ary 5, and Chris has suggested that a donation in his mother’s 
name to any charity would be greatly appreciated. $e] Concordia 
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Chris Hyde leaves 


post 


Christopher Hyde has left his position 
as Director of Advancement and 
Associate Vice-Rector, Institutional 
Relations. 

Chris joined the university in 1989 
from the private sector to establish the 
Office of University Advancement. He 
worked tirelessly over the years to 
enlist and build the loyalty of 
Concordia’s many supporters, reviving 
the Annual Giving Campaign and 
laying the groundwork for the 
successful Campaign for a New 
Millennium, which raised $77 million. 

Under Chris’s leadership, alumni 
support has steadily increased, and 


fundraising revenues have grown from $2.7 million to $12.9 million annually. 
He helped to establish the Concordia University Foundation, and played a key 
role in developing the university’s marketing efforts. 

Although he is leaving the university, he will continue to develop its 
support base in Hong Kong, a project he started in 1996 that led to the 
establishment of the Concordia Hong Kong Foundation. 

His many friends recognize his important contribution to the long-term 
development of Concordia. We all wish him well in his future endeavours. 








THE BACKGROUNDS OF THESE CASE COMPETITION ORGANIZERS REFLECT THE 
VARIETY OF MBA STUDENTS. MICHEL NASSIF (LEFT) GOT HIS FIRST DEGREE AS A 
COMPUTER ANALYST IN LEBANON. ANN KRATOCHVIL WAS TRAINED AS A 
NURSE, THEN HEADED PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT AT BIRKS WHILE SHE ATTENDED 
UNIVERSITY. KENNETH A. LEE’S FIRST DEGREE WAS IN BIOLOGY. 


MBA Case Competition 
teaches many skills 


BY BARBARA BLACK 


A re they pleased with them- 
elves? “We're going around 


with grins like Cheshire cats,” said 
Anna Vera Kratochvil triumphant- 
ly. “Tired Cheshire cats.” 

She and colleagues Ken Lee and 
Michel Nassif were putting the fin- 
ishing touches on the Concordia 
MBA International Case Competi- 
tion, in full swing right now at the 
Queen Elizabeth Hotel. 

The three students won the right 
last fall to organize the big annual 
competition, which brings teams of 
students from business schools 
around the world to Montreal to go 
head-to-head on real-life business 
problems. The organizing tasks and 
a thesis they will write afterwards 
are worth six academic credits. 

There was a lot to do. They had 
to find appropriate cases, actual 
business dilemmas that had not yet 
been published. The 30 cases they 
found were carefully vetted by an 
external advisory board, and a 
scant half-dozen were chosen. They 
lined up corporate sponsors for the 
lunches, cocktails and other events 
over the five days of competition. 
They drummed up volunteer aides 
from among their fellow students, 
and they recruited the large num- 
bers of local executives who 


voluntarily judge the contest. 

“There are 321 judges on our 
database, and we need 75 a day,” 
Kratochvil explained. The judges 
enter into proceedings with 
enthusiasm, on the lookout for 
new business strategies and 
promising young MBA graduates. 
Last year, the “live case,” an annu- 
al feature, was presented by an 
executive from Bombardier. After- 
wards, he gave the team with the 
winning presentation a free ride in 
the helicopter whose fate they had 
been debating. 

Thirty-one universities and 
business schools are represented in 
this year’s competition. Last year’s 
winners indicate how widely they 
range geographically: ESAN, Peru, 
came first, the University of Ten- 
nessee second, and the University 
of Otago, New Zealand, third. 
New participants this year are the 
European Business School, based 
in Germany, and the Monterey 
Institute of International Studies, 
from California. 

Teams compete one-on-one in a 
round-robin until the winners are 
left standing and their award is 
presented at the banquet Saturday 
night. It’s not all cut-throat com- 
petition, though. Visitors packed a 
few extras into their suitcases for a 
masquerade party on Friday night. 


Brain drain becomes brain gain 
as young scholars are hired back 


BY FRANK KUIN 


en Ariela Freedman left 
Concordia in 1994 to do 
her MA and PhD at New York Uni- 
versity, she thought she might be 
leaving Canada for good. A gradu- 
ate of Concordia’s Liberal Arts 
College, Freedman felt the U.S. 
offered far more academic oppor- 
tunities than Canada ever could. 

“The road to the United States 
seems like a one-way road,” said 
Freedman, a specialist in modern 
English literature. “It was self-evi- 
dent to move into that direction. I 
never expected a chance to come 
back to Canada.” 

But to her own surprise and 
delight, Freedman was offered a 
permanent position as a faculty 
member back at the Liberal Arts 
College at the beginning of this 
academic year. She now teaches 
first-year and third-year courses in 
literature in the department where 
she once was an undergraduate 
student. “It was a remarkable 
opportunity,” she said. 

Freedman is not the only Con- 
cordian to have come to Montreal 
via the United States. She is one of 
a growing number of young facul- 
ty members at the university who 
have gone against the flow to the 
U.S. and the English-speaking 
provinces, a trend she once 
described as “self-evident.” 

Indeed, a recent hiring spree in 
the Faculty of Arts and Science 
shows that there is more to the 
issue of the brain drain than an 
exodus alone. In making available 
50 full-time positions in the last 
three years, in the wake of a mas- 
sive round of early retirements 
induced by government cutbacks, 
the Faculty has been able to 
attract young academics from all 
over North America. 

For instance, Benoit Léger, a 
young professor in the Départe- 
ment des études francaises, 
returned to his native Montreal 
after a stint teaching French at the 
University of Oklahoma. Jason 
Camlot, a professor of English, 
came back to Concordia after 


In brief 
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HOMECOMING: ARIELA FREEDMAN AND BENOIT LEGER, SEEN AT A BARBECUE 
FOR NEW FACULTY MEMBERS HELD IN SEPTEMBER AT THE LOYOLA CAMPUS. 


completing his MA and PhD at 
Boston and Stanford Universities. 
And Corinne Langinier of France 
joined Concordia’s Economics 
Department after working as a vis- 
iting economics professor at the 
University of Southern California. 

“You hear a lot about the brain 
drain, but I guess you can call this 
the brain gain,” said Derek Cassoff, 
Communications Co-ordinator for 
the Faculty of Arts and Science. 
“It's good to see that for some peo- 
ple, coming back to Canada is still 
a very viable option.” 

In fact, many young academics 
jumped at the opportunity to join 
Concordia, often citing Canadian 
lifestyle as a factor. “I was really 
glad to come back,” said Léger, a 
McGill graduate, of his decision to 
return to Montreal from Okla- 
homa. “I was at a very big 
university in a small town, where- 
as at Concordia, I’m downtown in 
a big city. That creates a very dif- 
ferent atmosphere for teaching 
and learning.” 

Richard DeMont, athletic thera- 
pist in the Department of Exercise 
Science, agrees. “I’m more inter- 
ested in living in Canada than in 
the United States,” said DeMont, 
who spent more than four years 
doing his MA and PhD in athletic 
therapy and sports medicine at 
Indiana State and the University of 
Pittsburgh. He took up his posi- 
tion at Concordia a year ago. 


While DeMont felt that he had 
to weigh his personal decision to 
live in Canada against the broad- 
er availability of academic 
positions in the U.S., he said that 
Concordia offered a competitive 
opportunity. DeMont, whose 
research expertise focuses on 
muscle activity in relation to the 
joints, took it as evidence that the 
academic standing of his field is 
improving in Canada. “The sup- 
port that Concordia has offered is 
good,” he said. 

To some of the new faculty 
members, another factor in 
Concordia’s attraction was a less 
procedural approach within the 
Canadian academic world as 
compared to the American sys- 
tem. Léger, who applied for 
several positions in the U.S. 
before being accepted in Okla- 
homa, recalled the application 
process as “very formal and 
requiring a lot of time and 
money.” The Canadian situation, 
he said, “is a lot less formal, 
which is actually quite nice.” 

Freedman agreed. “The U.S. is 
much bigger in every way,” she 
said. “There’s a lot of pressure to 
be in the work of academia as a 
profession rather than as a voca- 
tion. But I think Canada is very 
competitive because the university 
system is less enormous and less 
overheated and because it’s a very 
attractive place to live.” 





Last-minute push 
pays off 
e Lise Tavares (Information 
Services) reports that the 
charity drive for local chari- 
ties started slow, but when 
the deadline was extended, 
material poured in. 
Contributions of non-per- 
ishable food, clothing, toys 
and staples were sorted, and 
“our great guys in Distribu- 
tion” collected 27 boxes of 
shampoo, laundry soap, 
miniature chocolate bars and 


various samples. The results 
filled 73 boxes for the men of 
Benedict Labre House and the 
women of Chez Doris. Thanks 
to everyone who was part of 
this generous effort. 


e Every year, the staff of 
Concordia University Libraries 
hold an auction to raise 
money for charity, and once 
again, according to Boi May 
Ang, it was a great success. 
The raffle winners and com- 
mittee members are too 
numerous to mention here, 


but the event raised $2,800 
and the lunch was delicious. 


¢ Thanks to an initiative by 
Lina Lipscombe, Director of 
the Concordia Bookstores, a 
percentage of sales of the 
carol sing-along recording 
and story book released this 
season by the local CBC went 
to the Montreal Association 
for the Blind, who have 
helped Concordia’s visually 
impaired students, among 
many others. 
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Art Education students splash the city with colour 


BY MICHELLE RAINER 


he Art Education Department 

showed off the results of a 
partnership with the city’s com- 
munity groups on November 30 
as it unveiled “The Spirit of Com- 
munity: A Collaborative 
Exhibition” at the VAV Gallery. 

The evening featured paintings, 
collages, sculptures and other pro- 
jects by nine community groups, 
made with the help of 41 students 
from Concordia’s Community Art 
Education program. Works from 
the Concordia Saturday Art Work- 
shops for kids were also 
displayed. 

“This is the first time we’ve 
invited the community to have an 
opening like this,” said organizer 
Professor Paul Langdon, adding 
that the program has been devel- 
oping over the past few years. 

Langdon says the program 
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allows students seeking careers in 
art education a chance to gain 
professional experience while 
helping children, the elderly and 
those with physical or emotional 
problems to express themselves 
creatively. 

“We send the third-year students 


out and they mentor the second- 
year students,” Langdon said. 
“Together, they have to design a 
program of art education for these 
different community groups.” 
Participants included women’s 
centre Chez Doris, Sir Mortimer B. 
David Jewish General Hospital 





ArT EDUCATION STUDENTS ERIN BURTON AND ALYSSA HASTINGS. 


and Tyndale St. Georges Commu- 
nity Centre. 

Student mentor Alyssa Hastings 
worked with residents of the 
Cohen House for the Elderly. She 
and second-year student Erin Bur- 
ton had participants make a paper 
quilt. Each segment was made up 
of an individual project related to 
the theme of memory. 

“The idea of doing this quilt was 
improving the quality of life for 
them,” Hastings said. “Even though 
they're all in the home, they don’t 
all get to know each other. This 
was to bridge the gap so they could 
have conversations that would 
carry on after we were gone.” 

Hastings pointed out a picture 
of antique furniture cut from a 
magazine and another of a white 
farmhouse on a green hill as she 
explained the projects that made 
up the quilt. 

“They did collages of things that 


matter to them,” she said. “Most of 
them focused on their families or 
where they grew up, and they 
would tell each other stories about 
their memories.” They also did 
poems and self-portraits. Hastings 
recalled how one woman gave 
herself wings “because she wanted 
to fly away from the home.” 

The students had to use their 
creativity to adapt the quilt to 
meet each participant’s abilities. 
For example, one segment of the 
quilt was dedicated to ‘timelines’ 
of important events in the seniors’ 
lives. “Some of them don’t even 
remember the day before, so we 
did timelines of just that day,” 
Hastings explained. 

But even if some of the seniors 
forget, Hastings is confident that 
the project produced more than 
just a quilt. “I’ve really noticed a 
change in their self-esteem,” she 
said. “Everyone can do art.” 
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Paper, clay and water 


Concordia’s Faculty of Fine Arts saw an unlikely marriage between 
ceramics and paper-making last term, as part-time Fibres instructor 
Ashley Miller and associate professor in Ceramics Thérése Chabot 
joined their classes for a collaborative project. “Even though they’re 
two different disciplines in terms of material, they have certain things 
in common,” Miller said. “They’re both malleable.” 

Students worked in pairs, one from each discipline, and produced 
works such as paper and ceramic bowls, plates and books. One group 
was interested in the media as tactile experience and invited 
classmates to dip their hands into clear containers holding different 
mixtures of paper, clay and water. Another served homemade soup on 
paper plates with whimsical ceramic spoons. 

But the instructors were not as interested in the finished projects as 
they were in the way they were achieved. “We wanted to expand on 
the notion of what collaboration was all about,” said Miller, as Chabot 





Millennium book celebrates 


creativity 


ontreal businessman Avrum 
LY BMorrow loves art. When he 
decided to salute the dawn of a new 
millennium by bringing a variety of 
artists together for an exhibition and a 
book, he invited the students in a 
Design Art course at Concordia to 
participate. 

Through Michael Longford, P.K. 
Langshaw and other professors in the 
department, Morrow visited the class- 
room and explained his project. 

Ten Concordia students are repre- 
sented in the resulting show, which 
has been on at the Galerie Marc- 
Auréle Fortin in Old Montreal for 
several weeks. The book, Avmor Cele- 
brates the New Millennium, is 
distributed free by Morrow and his 
company; Avmor makes environmen- 
tally friendly cleaning and ventilation 
products. 

The project brings together the work 
of children, established artists, psychi- 
atric patients and others. It is mainly 
visual, but also includes the scores of 
several short pieces of music. 

Not all the entries are by full-time 
artists. The book includes a bold 
abstract by Concordia Board of Gover- 
nors member Jonathan Wener, and a 
delicate wildlife drawing by Friends of 
the Library member David M. Lank. 

The students made posters 
exploring a range of personal, social 
and political issues raised by the 
turning of the millennium. As well 
the piece at right, the book includes 
colourful, provocative posters by 
Natacha Vario, Jovan Andric, 
Francois Miville-Deschénes, Liana 
Berger, Natalia Zieba, Dylan Young, 
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Powerhouse Stingers win another Theresa Humes tournament 


LAST WEEKEND AT THE THERESA HUMES TOURNAMENT, THE CONCORDIA WOMEN’S HOCKEY TEAM WON THEIR EIGHTH 
CHAMPIONSHIP IN AS MANY YEARS, BEATING THE UNIVERSITY OF CALGARY DINOS 4-3 IN A HARD-FOUGHT FINAL GAME 
BEFORE 250 FANS AT THE WEST-END ARENA. CORINNE SWIRSKY SET UP THE FIRST TWO STINGER GOALS AND THEN SCORED 
THE THIRD AND FOURTH GOALS OF THE GAME. THE FIFTH-YEAR EXERCISE SCIENCE MAJOR SCORED EIGHT GOALS AND 
ADDED SIX ASSISTS FOR 14 POINTS IN THREE GAMES TO LEAD THE TOURNAMENT IN SCORING, AND WAS NAMED MVP oF 
THE TOURNAMENT FOR THE FOURTH STRAIGHT YEAR. THE CIAU NAMED SWIRSKY OUTSTANDING WOMEN’S HOCKEY 





PLAYER IN 1997 AND 1998. 





Journalism students work 
for Community clients 


BY MICHELLE RAINER 


raduate students in Concor- 

dia’s_ print journalism 
program have gained practical 
experience and helped the com- 
munity at the same time. 

“I saw that we needed to pro- 
duce some material that really 
looked like a journalistic effort, 
and that there were young people 
who needed to learn their trade, 
so I put the two together,” said 
Marjolaine Lalonde, co-ordinator 
of volunteer support at Montreal 
Children’s Hospital. 

During the summer, Lalonde 
approached the Journalism 
Department to ask if students 
would produce a brochure high- 
lighting the efforts of hospital 
volunteers. Since Sheila Aropou- 
los, who teaches feature writing to 
the graduate diploma class, had 
already planned to include a pro- 


file assignment, it seemed to be a 
match made in heaven. 

“Being a teacher who likes to 
promote students getting pub- 
lished, it was nice to have a 
project that would contribute to 
their portfolios and at the same 
time contribute to a community 
service,” said Arnopoulos. “Gener- 
ally, it worked quite well. 
Everybody had to do an original, a 
re-write and what I call a ‘polish.’ 
The hospital was really pleased 
with the result.” 

The students were responsible 
for arranging their own interviews, 
and many went to the hospital to 
watch the volunteers in action. In 
doing so, they gained an apprecia- 
tion for the volunteers’ motivation 
and commitment to their jobs. 

Graduate student Anne-Michéle 
Fortmann said the project was a 
valuable experience and is looking 
forward to adding the profile she 


wrote to her portfolio. “It was 
interesting. It’s always good prac- 
tice to interview people,” said 
Fortmann, who also took photos 
of the volunteers. “I think what 
was important was to try to get 
the highlight of what she [the vol- 
unteer] was doing, sort of to find a 
special moment.” 

But the students not only inter- 
viewed volunteers and wrote 
articles, they also used the desk- 
top publishing skills learned in 
instructor Andrea Shepherd's 
QuarkXPress class to design the 
finished product. 

Fortmann says she enjoyed 
overseeing the whole process, 
from the interviewing to the writ- 
ing and layout. “Usually, when 
you write, you wonder what the 
editor will change, what the article 
will look like. With this, we were 
in control of everything.” 

The pamphlet will soon be 
printed, and plans are already in 
the works to continue the project 
with next year’s class. 


Concordia’s coat of arms 





Heraldic insignia were borne on the shields of medieval knights to 
distinguish them from one another; hence, they were also called 
armorial bearings. They later became hereditary, and eventually 
were taken up not only by great families, but also by corporations 
and countries. 

In 1974, with the approval of the Board of Governors, Sir George 
Williams University English professor David McKeen began 
negotiations with the Royal College of Arms in London about the 
armorial bearings of the new university. They were designed by 
McKeen to reflect the founding institutions, and included both 
the “sun in his splendor,” the heraldic emblem of Jesuit 
institutions, and the YMCA triangle (body, mind and spirit). 

On February 13, 1975, the Board of Governors approved the 
official Concordia colours, white, gold and maroon, a combination 
of the Loyola and SGW colours. On December 23, 1976, 
Concordia’s new coat of arms was officially granted by the 
College of Arms. 

On the ribbon stretched beneath the shield is the device 
Concordia (Latin for concord, a state of peace and harmony), 
signifying the university’s aspiration as well as its participation in 
the life of the City of Montreal, the motto of which is Concordia 
Salus, or health through harmony. 

The official description is: 

“Pean a sun in splendour Or thereon an inverted triangle 
murrey surmounted by an open book argent edged Or bound 
azure. And for the crest, on a wreath argent, Or and murrey a sun 
in splendour Or thereon an inverted triangle murrey surmounted 
by an open book argent edged Or bound azure. Mantling, Murrey 
doubled argent and Or.” 

In plain English, pean is a sable fur spotted with gold; murrey is 
a corruption of mulberry, a purple-red colour; or is gold or yellow; 
argent is silver or white; and mantling is the ornamental drapery 
or scrollwork on an insignia. The terms are all specific to heraldry. 


er day for Marketing © 
Bamunications : 
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feongratulations to the Depart 
ment of Marketing Commu- 
lications, who have won several 
awards recently for their work. 
They won a bronze plaque for 
their colourful 25th anniversary 
banners (in photo) and an 
honourable mention for. a lively 


“I think it would be a very good 
thing to consolidate for the 
future,” said Lalonde. “The collab- 
oration so far has been very nice. 
The volunteers said they were 
really impressed by the quality of 
the articles and they thought the 
interviewing was very profession- 
al. There’s a whole human side to 
volunteerism as well. They have 
lives outside the hospital, and the 
students got to appreciate that.” 


video advertising Goncordia 
University. The awards are 


Lalonde says she was impressed 
by the first drafts of the articles. “I 
thought they were really like 
something from a mainstream 
newspaper.” 





JOURNALISM GRADUATE STUDENT ANNE-MICHELE FORTMANN, WHO WORKED 
ON A PAMPHLET FOR THE MONTREAL CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL. 
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Being a UN delegate is an exercise in empathy 


BY ANNA BRATULIC 


oo you have to give 
up your nationality in order 
to win. That’s the case with 
model United Nations debates. 
At a recent competition in Chica- 
go, Chad Burkhart, of the 
Concordia Model UN club, rep- 
resented Singapore. 

“Some of the marks are for role- 
playing,” said Burkhart, a 





fourth-year Political Science major 
who is interested in a career in 
international relations. “I stop 
being a Canadian at that point, 
and I become a Singaporean.” 

The Chicago conference simulat- 
ed the World Health Organization 
(WHO), one of the many agencies 
of the UN. The main topics on the 
agenda were reproductive issues, 
and communicable diseases and 
immunization. 


Model UN clubs are part of stu- 
dent life in many universities 
around the world. Participation 
gives members the opportunity to 
learn about other countries and 
world politics, and to sharpen 
their debating and negotiating 
skills. As they “represent” other 
countries in simulated UN confer- 
ences, they debate issues the way 
a real diplomat would. 

“You have to research not only 


the issues at hand, but how your 
country voted in the past on these 
issues,” Burkhart said. Members 
do not simply argue, they formu- 
late resolutions, too. This requires 
a through understanding of their 
country’s interests. 

Myriam Cobo agreed. “If you 
make a mistake, then your whole 
country makes a mistake,” she 
said with a laugh. While the con- 
ferences can be tense — think 
Russia/Chechnya, Israel/Palestine, 
India/Pakistan — and delegates 
can get desperate for some statis- 
tics to bolster their arguments, in 
the end, it’s all make-believe. 

“You realize the fun of being a 
student because you have an 
opportunity to escape real life,” 
Cobo said. “Here, you can be 
someone else and people respect 
you.” Cobo is studying French 
and English literature, but she’s 
really hooked on the model UN 
club. “It’s like a drug. I’m serious 
— | feel like I have an addiction.” 

The club received six awards at 
the last conference at the National 
Collegiate Security Conference in 
Washington D.C., and earned 
accolades for the performance of 
some of its individual members. 





Journalism students launch 
online publishing course 


BY DANIELLE BROWN 


Ww the touch of a button 
and the click of a mouse, 
Concordia iPress was launched 
November 9 as part of North 
America’s first online publishing 
course. 

“Part of what this is all about is 
showing the rest of the world how 
great Concordia Journalism stu- 
dents are,” said teacher Matthew 
Friedman. “The quality of the con- 
tent is great. It’s at least as good as 
any other Web site out there.” 

Although UBC and Western 
have online magazines in their 
journalism departments, neither 
is created in an online publish- 
ing course. 

The online magazine course had 
16 students last term. They 
learned not only how to write, but 
also how to produce the publica- 


tion. “Our first assignment was 
putting up a Web page, and I had 
no clue how this worked,” said 
third-year Journalism student 
Paris Mansouri. 

Web publications are quickly 
sprouting up on the Internet, pro- 
viding writers with another venue 
to publish their work. 

“It’s obviously a field that is 
expanding, and if I have skills to 
offer them, maybe I stand a better 
chance of getting a job when I get 
out of school,” said graduate 
diploma student Gemma Wilson. 

Ross Perigoe, Acting Chair of 
the Journalism Department, said 
that space and money were two 
important factors in developing 
the course. The department was 
able to purchase new computers 
for the course, and a classroom 
was available to be converted into 
production space. 


The three-credit course is split 
in two. The first 10 weeks are 
spent learning Web design and 
developing the magazine’s format. 
The final five weeks are spent 
publishing. 

Although the course is in the 
development stage, Perigoe said 
that once the broadcasting com- 
ponent of the department goes 
digital, he hopes those students 
can link up with the magazine and 
broadcast their work online. 

The magazine, which mainly 
publishes stories about the cam- 
puses and their surrounding areas, 
does accept submissions from 
other Journalism students not 
enrolled in the course. 


“I certainly hope that people 
will look at it and say, This is a 
neat department,” Friedman said. 

You can find Concordia iPress at 
gonzo.concordia.ca/ipress. 
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They out-performed more estab- 
lished universities like McGill and 
Princeton. Harvard University and 
the University of Virginia have 
invited the Concordia.team to 
attend future conferences held at 
their campuses. 

Concordia’s Model UN club has 
about 40 members this year. The 
students pay most of their own 
travelling and accommodation 
expenses, which limits the num- 
ber of delegates who can travel 
any distance, such as to an 
upcoming conference to be held 
in Greece. A recent Gazette article 
about the club’s tiny budget 
quipped: “Like its UN model, club 
has cash woes.” The club’s 
fundraising committee is now 
looking for financial support in 
the private sector. 

Concordia students interested in 


joining should attend the weekly 


meetings on Fridays from 1-3 p.m. 
in the Henry F. Hall Building. Stu- 
dents must show up at 80 per cent 
of the meetings to become mem- 
bers — they take attendance. 

To make a donation to the group’s 
activities, or to join them, please con- 
tact the president, Mitchell Belfer, at 
933-2063. 


SCPA reunion marks 20th anniversary 





A reunion dinner brought together graduates of the School of 
Community and Public Affairs in December. Seen above are (left to 
right) CKGM radio personality John Moore, who made an amusing 
speech, Bill Varvaris (special assistant to natural resources minister Art 
Eggleton) and Ken Johnston (financial services manager at the Bank of 
Montreal). 


This term will see a number of lectures by notable SCPA alumni: 
February 1: Désirée McGraw on global environmental governance 


February 10: black community historian Dorothy Williams 
March 6: politician Mario Dumont on the Quebec economy 
March 27: Winnipeg mayor Glen Murray on Canadian cities 


All these lectures will be held at 5:30 p.m. in the SCPA lounge, 2149 


Mackay St. 


Student-organized panels this term will include the youth summit 
(January 26), municipal reform (February 9), challenges to the health 
care system (March 1), the university of the future (March 8), and child 


poverty (March 15). 
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Adventure entrepreneur turms eco-networker 


Student brings together Leisure Studies and business 


BY NADINE ISHAK 


fter two decades of seeing the 

world, Philip McMaster is 
taking steps to improve it. The 
Applied Human Sciences student 
has started a non-profit group 
called Eco Task Force to link local 
environmental groups around the 
world and provide them with 


advice and volunteers. 

“The Eco Task Force lets out- 
door enthusiasts know where 
Mother Nature needs their help, 
and what to do to make things 
better,” he explained. 

A self-proclaimed “adventurist,” 
McMaster has done everything 
from ballooning in Arizona and 
tandem skydiving in the 





PHILIP MCMASTER ON THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA, AT SCIMITAN, HIGH IN THE 
MOUNTAINS NORTHEAST OF BEIJING. THE PHOTO AT RIGHT SHOWS THE COVER OF 
THE CHINESE TRAVEL-ADVENTURE GUIDEBOOK IN WHICH MCMASTER IS QUOTED. 


Caribbean to doing motorcycle 
ballet in the Japanese mountains. 
When he was a business student 
in Toronto, he started a club 
called Explorasport that organized 
ski trips, hang-gliding lessons and 
other adrenaline-rush-inducing 
activities. Membership peaked at 
1,500, and the group went every- 
where from Hong Kong to the 
pyramids. 

“It was to give others the oppor- 
tunity to explore the world on real 
terms,” McMaster said, “not in big 
hotels, but with the little guy on 
the side of the road who makes 
tea for you.” 

Because he had seen a lot of 
environmental damage on his 
travels, he started the Eco Task 
Force. He wanted to create a 
socially responsible business that 
would help people to explore the 
world, not exploit it. 

McMaster says that what local 
environmental organizations need 
is people on the ground — “the 
people who do stuff.” Eco Task 
Force volunteers began by planti- 
ng trees and cleaning up beaches 
in Hong Kong, and continue to 


expand their scope, providing 
support to groups in Canada, 
China, and Dubai (United Arab 
Emirates). 

McMaster was writing environ- 
mental articles for The China 
Daily, an English-language news- 
paper in Beijing, when his work 
caught a local reporter's attention. 
The reporter wrote China’s first 
adventure-travel guidebook, in 
which he quoted McMaster as say- 
ing firmly, “We'll train you to 
guide foreigners and we'll help 
you to develop the facilities, but 
sustainable Chinese adventures 
must benefit the community that 
is providing the attraction.” 

He came to study Leisure Stud- 
ies at Concordia some years ago, 
and is delighted with Concordia’s 
revamped Applied Human Sci- 
ences program. “It was good 
before, but it’s a really good pro- 
gram now — more applicable. In 
my case, that’s a real bonus, 
because | have the experience. I’ve 
seen the places and I've seen the 
needs.” 

He added that his training in 
business has taught him to appre- 





ciate leisure studies. “Studying 
what happens in non-work time is 
incredibly complementary to com- 
merce. The real skill for success is 
in human relations.” 

If you are interested in helping to 
establish an Eco Task Force cell here 
in Montreal, an information session 
is tentatively scheduled for January 
20, 5:30 to 6:30 p.m. Please contact 
info@explorasport.com for more 
information. 





Canada is marginalized 
in international education 


Most Canadians travel to the United States 


A from Ottawa says 
that Canada has fewer inter- 


national students in_ its 
universities today than it had at 
the beginning of the decade. In 
addition, only 3 per cent of 
Canadian students are studying 
outside Canada, almost all of 
them in the United States. 

The National Report on Interna- 
tional Students in Canada 
1998-99, launched before the 
holidays by the Canadian 
Bureau for International Educa- 
tion (CBIE), indicates that 
federal initiatives to boost for- 
eign enrolments here and to 
encourage Canadians to study 
abroad aren’t working. The 
CBIE is a non-governmental 
association of 110 colleges, uni- 
versities and other institutions; 
Concordia is a member. 

The report estimates that there 
are more than 2 million students 
now studying outside their home 
country, a virtual doubling in the 
past decade. However, Canada’s 
share of this massive market has 
declined markedly. 

Canada’s rank as a host coun- 
try for international students 
has dropped from fourth to sev- 
enth position in the past 10 
years. Both Australia and Japan 
have bumped Canada aside, and 


Malaysia, France and Britain are 
mounting strong recruitment 
campaigns. 

In 1994, the federal govern- 
ment announced that education 
and culture would be the “third 
pillar” of Canadian foreign poli- 
cy. However, according to the 
CBIE, this third pillar is at risk 
of collapse, since fewer scholar- 
ship opportunities are available 
for foreign nationals to study in 
Canada or for Canadians to 
study abroad. They cite the fol- 
lowing figures: In Canada, 
scholarships given by CIDA 
dropped from 3,267 in 1992 to 
947 in 1998. Canadian contri- 
butions to international 
education have also dropped 
over the past five years. 

France sends the most univer- 
sity students to Canada, studying 
largely in Quebec institutions, 
including Concordia. Through 
reciprocal agreements between 
Quebec and France, they pay 
local fees rather than the higher 
international student fee. 

Canada’s success in the past 
decade has come in attracting 
international students for non- 
formal educational activities, 
such as language training and 
business tours rather than for- 
mal college and university 


programs. The participation in 
these short-term activities has 
nearly tripled in the past three 
years, from 6,300 to 17,600. 

On the other side of the inter- 
national education equation, 
some 25,000 Canadians are 
studying abroad, but of these 
22,000 are in the United States, 
a singular lack of diversity that 
has persisted over the years. 

The CBIE report identifies a 
number of reasons for Canada’s 
weak performance: aggressive 
competition from abroad, espe- 
cially from other English- 
speaking countries; fluctuating 
fee schedules across the country 
that have left many students 
confused; a federally financed 
marketing strategy which was 
more supply-driven (filling our 
own empty seats) than demand- 
driven, and clients), and 
concentrated on Asia and Latin 
America; a lack of commitment 
to reciprocal scholarship 
schemes; a lack of brand recog- 
nition for Canadian colleges and 
universities; and negative 
impressions about Canadian visa 
processing. 

- Thanks to Claudette Fortier, 
Co-ordinator of Concordia’s Inter- 
national Students Office, for this 
information. 


Mary Ann Beckett-Baxter Memorial Lecture 
Leon Golub 


- Monday, January 17,7 p.m. 
Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, Maxwell-Cummings Auditorium 


New York artist Leon Golub is one of the leading post-war expressionist painters, os has 
been the subject of more than 60 museum exhibitions around the world. His exhibition 
While the Crisis ts Blazing: Paintings and Drawings 1994-1999 will be on view from January 

: 18 to March 5 at the Saidye Bronfman Centre for the Arts. 


Yes, there are job prospects 
for Arts and Science students! 


Arts and Science Career Fair 
February 3 
10 a.m. - 4 p.m. 
Mezzanine, Henry F. Hall Building 


Participating organizations include: 

Canadian Security Intelligence Service, Campus Worklink Career Edge, 
Central Quebec School Board, Clearnet, Commission Scolaire Kativik, 
Groupe Conseil AON, Enterprise Location d’autos, The New England 

Center for Children, NFI (North American Family Institute), Public Ser- 
vice Commission of Canada, Sodema 





2000 Alumni Recognition Awards 


Thursday, January 27 


Humberto Santos Award of Merit: Stephen E. Huza, S BA 73 
Distinguished Service Award: Michael Di Grappa, BA 84, 
and Frank Mizgala, L BComm 66 
Honorary Life Membership: Ronald Corey, CM 


Alumni Award for Excellence in Teaching: Dr. Bluma Litner 
and Dr. Sean E. McEvenue 
Outstanding Student Award: Liliane Gondo, Psychology 


St. James’s Club, 1145 Union Ave. 
6 p.m. cocktails, 7 p.m. dinner 
$55 per person, $500 per table of 10 
For reservations, please call Alumni Affairs, 848-3818 
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Help on the Web from les vraies amies 
in Translation Services 


BY BARBARA BLACK 


b eas Services has creat- 
ed a Web site that will be a 
boon to many people at the uni- 
versity who have to wrestle with 
terms and titles in both French 
and English. 

Their Terminology Data- 
base/Banque de terminologie — 
http://phantom.concordia.ca/ 
translation — has 2,660 entries so 
far dealing with job designations, 
titles and descriptive phrases pecu- 
liar to the university milieu, and 
especially to Concordia. 

Dina Azuelos, who was in 
charge of the project, explained in 
an interview that every enterprise 
has its own jargon. Not only do 
universities have a specialized 
vocabulary, but each university 
develops its own variations. 

In the course of their work, 
translators rely on specific defini- 
tions and equivalents that they 
have built up to supplement their 
dictionaries. Azuelos said that 
these were accumulated on index 
cards until the department 
entered the computer age about 
10 years ago. 

“We got Filemaker Pro, and our 
first thought was for our own 
internal needs,” she said. “We 
transferred all our cards to the 
computer, and networked it in 
our department. After that, we 
made it available to the freelancers 
who work for us.” 


The breakthrough came when 
they decided to open it up to 
everyone by putting it on the 
Web. They have made it interac- 
tive by including an e-mail 
address, so that users can suggest 
corrections and additions. Luke 
Andrews (Marketing Communica- 
tions) did the graphic design, and 
Eric Katchan (IITS) constructed 
the search function. 

There are many loose ends left 
untied, Azuelos said, because it’s 
in the nature of translation. A 
word in one language may have 
many meanings in the other, 
depending on the context. 

In the 21 references for academ- 
ic, for example, we find academic 
record (dossier scolaire), academic 
regulations (réglements péda- 
gogiques), academic services 
(service de soutien aux professeurs et 
aux étudiants, with a question 
mark), and academic staff repre- 
sentative (représentant du corps 
professoral). Another example is 
officer, for which there are 39 
entries — so far. 

The English terminology used 
at universities has some notorious 


ambiguities. “Faculty” is used to 
mean both the teachers and a 
large academic unit. (Concordia 
has been capitalizing the word 
where it applies to the unit, but in 
other universities and the media, 
readers have to rely on the con- 
text.) Another example is “chair,” 
which can mean the head of a 
department or a single post, as in, 
the Chair of Hindu Studies. 
Translators are sensitive to faux 
amis (false friends), words that 
look the same but have different 
meanings; three common ones are 
the French assister (to attend), sen- 
sible (sensitive) and supporter (to 
put up with). A related problem is 
anglicisms in French, which Azue- 
los says reached its highwater 
mark about 20 years ago, but has 
now been beaten back with the 
help of made-in-Quebec glossaries 
and other reference works. 
However, a problem can arise 
when accuracy butts heads with 
common usage. A recent ad 
placed by the university for a 
fundraising officer was translated, 
accurately, as agent, campagne de 


financement, but some of the 


Staff Works 


Y2K went as smooth as silk, 
thanks to staff members 


Do the best efforts of the 
student newspaper the Link, 


which published a spoof issue 
last week announcing that some 
fall term marks had been wiped 
out, the turn of the millennium 
went by smoothly at Concordia. 

Much of the credit goes to an 
emergency management team 
made up of senior staff members 
and headed by Vice-Rector Ser- 
vices Charles Emond. They and 
their colleagues planned carefully 
for any problems and set aside 
their champagne flutes on New 
Year's Eve to make sure that 
nothing went amiss. 

Bright and early on January 1, 
a team of 12 employees from 
Physical Resources inspected 
every university building to 
ensure that the heating, electrici- 
ty, fire prevention and safety 
systems were functioning. 

Michael Di Grappa, head of 
Physical Resources, extended 
credit to Rick Young, Robert Lor- 
tie, Guy Lortie, Yves Gilbert and 


their teams for their work over 
several months. 

Over at Instructional and 
Information Technology Services 
(1ITS), personnel monitored the 
university's computer systems for 
the rollover, and all went well. 
Assistant Director of Technical 
Services Steve Bush said that in a 
sense, IITS’s preparations go as 
far back as 1997. 

“As we replaced or upgraded 
machines, we took Y2K into con- 
sideration,” he said. “It 
introduced a kind of arbitrary 
deadline.” Concordia’s massive 
student and financial information 
systems have both been upgraded 
recently. 

In the weeks leading up to New 
Year's, IITS checked with suppli- 
ers to validate Y2K compliance, 
identified contacts in case of prob- 
lems, and did more back-ups than 
usual. On December 31, IITS per- 
sonnel shut off almost every 
computer system at the university. 
That night, about 10 staff mem- 


bers monitored the university’s 
functioning systems by remote. 

On January 1, Zenon Borelows- 
ki, IITS Operations/Production 
Manager, went in to make sure 
that everything was working, and 
the following day, the systems 
were powered up again. 

Environmental Health and 
Safety personnel were also on call 
over the big holiday. Director Sue 
Magor said that Nabil Bissada 
was the main link with depart- 
ments to identify critical 
equipment and services, and 
Normand Lanthier reviewed all 
the fire and safety systems. Chris- 
tine Sidhom was in regular 
contact with Security and Physi- 
cal Resources, even on New 
Year’s Eve. 

On a final note, the Security 
Department, who were responsi- 
ble for access control and 
co-ordination in the event of a 
crisis, were greatly relieved that 
all went well. 

- Barbara Black 
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THE STAFF OF TRANSLATION SERVICES, AT YOUR SERVICE. FROM LEFT, LISE 





BRAULT, GHISLAINE DAOusT, DINA AZUELOS, INTERN CHRISTOPHE RYNECZKO 
AND SECRETARY/RECEPTIONIST CHRISTIANE ARLAUD. 


queries that came in were about 
finance. The ad had to be re-run 
using the literal translation of 
fundraising, levée de fonds, a 
phrase that would not be found in 
a standard French dictionary. 

The problem that really bedevils 
the translators, however, is job 
titles. Azuelos recalled spending 
the better part of a day looking for 
an accurate translation of “director 
of academic technology and ser- 
vices,” because only by 
understanding the duties of the 
post could she devise a good 
French equivalent. Another exam- 
ple: “instructional technology,” 


“academic technology,” and “edu- 
cational technology” are all used 
at Concordia by different units, 
and all apparently describe the 
same activities. 

All across the university, people 
are struggling with translation 
problems. Azuelos says that she 
and her colleagues, Lise Brault 
and Ghislaine Daoust, get about 
10 calls a day. Now that the trans- 
lation database is up on the Web, 
they hope to expand their capacity 
to help us. They only wish that 
they could come up with a good 
translation for that buzzword of 
the ‘90s, “empowerment.” 


Support staff sign contract 





A collective agreement extending to May 31, 2002, was signed 
December 8 between Vice-Rector Institutional Relations and 
Secretary-General Marcel Danis, representing the university, and 
Gilles Pilon, president of the Concordia University Support Staff 
(CSN)/Syndicat des employé-e-s de soutien de |’Université 
Concordia (CSN), formerly known as the Maintenance Workers 
and Cleaners of the Loyola Campus of the Concordia University 
Association. The union has about 30 members. 

Also at the signing ceremony were (left to right), Yves Proulx 
(Employee Relations), Vice-Rector Services Charles Emond, Denis 
Dumont (union vice-president), Constantino Maruca (secretary- 
treasurer) and Gilles Bourgeois (Director, Employee Relations). 
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Take the Writing Test early Skating with Santa and the Stingers 


BY ALISON RAMSEY 


—e with poor English 
skills can hide behind some 


clever strategies. By selecting 
essay-free courses, keeping quiet 
in class, listening carefully, and 
using survival skills developed in 
previous schools, he or she can 
get along pretty well — until the 
last barrier of the University 
Writing Test (UWT), which is a 
requirement for graduation. 

“Some fail the test, then come 
to us,” said Ritva Seppanen, an 
experienced teacher in the Eng- 
lish Department. “It’s difficult to 
tell a student that they won't be 
graduating.” 

Failure on the UWT can delay 
graduation by as many as three 
terms as students acquire the 
grammatical groundwork to 
pass it at the second sitting. Stu- 
dents are urged to take the test 
early, but often don’t, despite 
the fact that failing does not 


count against them. Fear may be 
one reason; procrastination is 
another. 

“I've had people come in in a 
panic and say, ‘I need to see a 
learning specialist right away! 
My term paper is due tomor- 
row!” said Dr. Sup Mei Graub, 
head of Counselling and Devel- 
opment. The department’s 
Student Learning Services and 
Writing Assistance Program 
both help students improve 
their writing skills. 

The English Department did 
placement tests for 817 students 
between March and September, 
and is a good source for students 
interested in such basics as 
grammar, sentence structure, 
researching term papers, and 
how to write a simple composi- 
tion (the core of the University 
Writing Test). 

The English as a Second Lan- 
guage (ESL) service of the TESL 
Centre tested 847 students dur- 


ing the same time period, and 
644 were enrolled in ESL cours- 
es for the fall term. In the ESL 
courses, students are taught 
reading and writing skills useful 
in an academic setting. There is 
also extensive grammar instruc- 
tion, especially at the lower 
level. 

There is no single profile of a 
student in need of English train- 
ing. They may be learning 
English as a second, third or 
fourth language. They may be 
francophone, allophone, interna- 
tional or exchange students. 
Some have good conversation 
skills, but cannot read or write 
well. Others are the opposite. 
The common denominator is 
that they must acquire basic 
writing skills to graduate. 

Here’s a tip: Writing the Univer- 
sity Writing Test early takes the 
pressure off, and gives you self-con- 
fidence that is reflected in the rest 
of your studies. 


Improving English involves 


building confidence 


Preparing responses in advance helps in job interviews 


BY ALISON RAMSAY 


wars students from 
their dictionaries is often 
a first step toward improving 
their English. The struggle for 
comprehension is half won 
when a student acquires the 
confidence to read a paragraph 
straight through despite not 
knowing all the words. The stu- 
dent may even surprise herself 
by bursting into conversation 
with a professor. 

“Confidence-building sounds 
very touchy-feely,” said long- 
time English professor Ritva 
Seppanen, “but it’s very impor- 
tant — though it’s no substitute 
for learning.” 

“We suggest they try a kind of 
reading that doesn’t matter for 
their courses, such as a Reader’s 
Digest article,” said Juliet Dun- 
phy, a learning and study skills 
specialist with Counselling and 
Development. “They may be 
scared to take risks in their 
learning.” 

“Since they do watch TV,” 
Seppanen said, “I suggest they 
put on the closed captioning, if 
they have that capability. Being 
on the Internet is also good; it’s 
more than just pictures. Writing 
is not an isolated skill — you 
have to see and hear English as 
well.” 

Part of a student’s difficulty 
may be cultural. “In North 
America, we give the reader 
everything bold and up front,” 
Dunphy said. “To be so bold is 


considered rude in some cul- 
tures. Some teachers are aware 
of that, and some aren’t.” 

A recent pattern of teaching 
that focuses on meaning and not 
grammatical accuracy also caus- 
es confusion. “Clarity is 
paramount,” Sepannen said. 
“Content is important, but it has 
to be expressed in a coherent 
fashion.” 

ESL teacher Marlene Gross 
said, “We try to help our stu- 
dents understand how ideas are 
organized and communicated in 
English, which is often different 
from their mother tongue.” This 
may involve pointing out what 
are appropriate ways of support- 
ing an argument. Where 
students need more help than 
can be provided in the class- 
room, tutorials are available. 

Basic English courses focus on 
punctuation, sentence structure, 
subject and verb agreement, 
among other basics. Sepannen 
has students proofread and edit 
one another's work. Gross often 
begins by having students dis- 
cuss the topic. It loosens them 
up to realize others are at the 
same level of competence. Also, 
they inevitably take a position 
that needs explaining or defend- 
ing, which trains them to 
organize their thoughts. 

Mary Silas packs some tangi- 
ble tools when she heads to one 
of her technical writing classes 
for computer science and engi- 
neering students. 

“You make things as authen- 
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tic as possible,” she said. “If 
they’re trying to describe a 
screwdriver, or a cog, I bring 
one to class. I'll bring a circular 
from Canadian Tire with a 
description of the tool, or a set 
of instructions on how to 
assemble something.” 

Silas shows the students that 
virtually everything is either a 
thing or a process. She removes 
some of the complexity by hav- 
ing students brainstorm, write 
down all the points of a process, 
then divide the work to tackle it 
point by point. 

She tests their ability to com- 
municate by having them 
describe the making of a paper 
airplane, then takes their 
instructions home and tries to 
build it. If she is forced to resort 
to her own reasoning, the 
instructions have failed. Stu- 
dents are delighted by the 
results: green and purple planes 
flying around the classroom. 

By term’s end, students are 
able to describe how a nuclear 
power plant operates, how water 
is purified, or how the heating 
and ventilation system works at 
Concordia. 

She also tells her students to 
prepare for a job interview by 
memorizing the necessary infor- 
mation so well (“What are your 
goals? Your strengths? Your 
weaknesses?”) that their 
responses are spontaneous. 
“Some people can think on their 
feet, and some can’t. Preparing 
yourself is good.” 
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Samantha Cooper, 6, gets a little help from Santa at a pre-holiday skating 
party given by the women’s hockey team on Saturday, December 11. Families 
and friends of Concordia came out to enjoy the ice time and some seasonal 


treats. 


Head coach Les Lawton took the opportunity to give a few millennial 
predictions, notably that the women’s hockey Stingers will win their third 
CIAU championship this season. The finals will be held here at Concordia 
from February 24 to 27. They also won the Theresa Humes championship 


again this year (see page 7). 





Irving Abella lecture 
confronts war Criminals 


BY MARK REYNOLDS 


"pore is a haven for hundreds 
of war criminals, and there is 
no sign that this will change anytime 
soon, according to Irving Abella. 

Abella is a professor of Canadian 
and Jewish history at York Universi- 
ty, and the author of several highly 
regarded books, including None is 
Too Many, which revealed the Cana- 
dian government’s deliberate 
attempts to keep Jews out of Canada 
before and during the Second 
World War. 

Abella said in a lecture last term 
that indifference and willful blind- 
ness have made Canada what some 
have called the Argentina of the 
North in dealing with war criminals. 

In the years just after WWII, the 
Canadian government was more 
concermed with the Cold War than 
with the prosecution of war crimi- 
nals, he said. If one could prove that 
one was a confirmed anti-Commu- 
nist — even if this meant showing 
SS tattoos — one could get into 
Canada. “What was most distressing 
about my research is that Canada 
actively encouraged some war crimi- 
nals to come to this country,” Abella 
said. Like Britain and the United 
States, Canada recruited scientists 


who had worked for the Third Reich 
to come to Canada to boost our own 
research capabilities, in a project 
known as Operation Matchbox. 
According to Abella, of the 71 sci- 
entists brought to Canada in 
Operation Matchbox, 61 have 
turned out to be known or suspect- 
ed war criminals. Not until 
American activist Steve Rambam 
came to Canada in the 1990s did 
the government put any serious 
effort into finding war criminals. 
“Steve Rambam found more war 
criminals in a few months than the 
RCMP did in 50 years,” Abella said. 
The problem is that since most of 
these criminals came into the coun- 
try legitimately, there are profound 
legal difficulties in getting them back 
out. Also, immigration records from 
the period have been destroyed, 
making evidence-gathering difficult. 
Abella was in Montreal at the invi- 
tation of the Institute for Canadian 
Jewish Studies. The Institute, 
housed in the Religious Studies 
Department, has scheduled a series 
of talks on issues relating to Jewish 
identity, including the inaugural lec- 
ture by Dr. Norman Ravvin, holder 
of the new Chair in Canadian Jewish 
Studies, on January 18 at 8 p.m., in 
Room 767 of the Hall Building. 


evens notices and classified ads must reach the Public Relations Depart- 
ment (BC-115) in writing no later than Thursday, 5 p.m. the week prior to 
the Thursday publication.For more information, please contact Eugenia 
Xenos at 848-4279, by fax: 848-2814 or by e-mail: ctr@alcor.concordia.ca 





Applied 
Psychology Centre 


The Applied Psychology Centre in the 
Department: of Psychology offers con- 
fidential psychotherapy and 
assessment for adults, couples, fami- 
lies, children and teenagers. By 
appointment only. Call 848-7550. 





Art 


Until February 5 

Faculty of Fine Arts Exhibition. Leonard 
and Bina Ellen Art Gallery, 1400 de 
Maisonneuve W. Free. Info: 848-4750. 


January 21 - February 4 

Transitions, Diploma students’ exhibi- 
tion, at Galerie d’Avignon, 102 Laurier 
ouest. Vernissage: January 21, 5:30 - 
8:30 p.m. 


CPR classes 


Environmental Health and Safety 
For information and prices on the 
following courses, call Donna Fas- 
ciano at 848-4355. 


Saturday, January 15: 
Basic Life Support (BLS) 
Sunday, January 16: 
BLS re-certification: 
Saturday, January 22: 
Heartsaver Plus 
Sunday, January 23: 
Baby Heartsaver 
Thursday, January 27: 
Heartsaver (English) 





Campus Ministry 


Prison visits 

A weekly group visiting inmates for 
discussion and learning. Monday 
evenings. Orientation session: Janu- 
ary 17, 2 p.m. at Annex Z (2090 
Mackay). Info: Peter Coté at 848-3586. 


Exploring the Sacred 

A discussion group with David Eley, S.J. 
Wednesday 4:30 - 5:30 p.m. at Belmore 
House (WF-100-10). Beginning January 
26. Info: David Eley, S.J., 848-3587. 


“Entering the Stream" 

An Introduction to the Buddha and His 
Teachings, a book-reading group with 
Daryl Lynn Ross. Wednesdays, 1:30 -3 
p.m., 2090 Mackay, 2-105. Info: Daryl 
Lynn Ross, 848-3585, or darylyn 
@vax2.concordia.ca 


Mindfulness Meditation 

At SGW: Wednesdays, noon to 1 p.m., 
2090 Mackay, 2-105. At Loyola: Thurs- 
days, noon to 1 p.m., 2496 West 
Broadway, Room 100-10. New group: 
At Loyola on Wednesdays, 7:45 - 9:15 
p.m., 2496 West Broadway, Room 
100-10. Info: Daryl Lynn Ross, 848- 
3585, darylyn@vax2.concordia.ca 


Outreach Experience 
A program of volunteer service at a 
soup kitchen for children or for home- 


less men (Benedict Labre House). Info: 
Michelina Bertone, SSA, 848-3591. 


Faith and the Ecology: How Do the 
Two Connect? 

A discussion group on the environ- 
ment, the sacred and us. Mondays, 
1:30 p.m. — 3 p.m., 2090 Mackay, Z- 
102. Starting on January 17. Info: Ellie 
Hummel, 848-3590, hellieh@alcor. 
concordia.ca 


ATime To Be 

Come join us for reflection, prayer, 
music, silence, friendship, readings 
and more. Thursdays, Noon — 1 p.m., 
2090 Mackay, Z-105. Starting January 
20. Info: Ellie Hummel, 848-3590, 
hellich@alcor.concordia.ca 


Lunch Bunch 

Bring your brown bag lunch, and Cam- 
pus Ministry will provide the coffee, 
tea and hot chocolate as well as the 
opportunity to meet new people and 
to have good conversations. Tuesday, 
12 p.m. — 1 p.m. at 2090 Mackay, Z- 
105. Starting January 18. Info: Ellie 
Hummel, 848-3590 or Michelina 
Bertone SSA at 848-3591. 


Mother Hubbard's Cupboard 

We're Back! Nutritious, vegetarian 

meals. Just $1 or two! Mondays 5-7 
m. (2090 Mackay — Z-105/6) Info: 

848-3588 or 848-2859. 


Embodied Spirituality 

A Program for Women with Allison 
Carpenter. Fridays, 2- 4:30 p.m. 2090 
Mackay. Beginning January 28. Info: 
Daryl Lynn Ross 848-3585 





Centre for Teaching 
and Learning Services 


For more information or to register for 
the following Faculty Development- 
workshops, please call 848-2495 or 
e-mail CTLS@alcor. concordia.ca 


What WebCT can do for you 


WebCT is a powerful, yet easy to use, 
software framework for putting com- 
ponents of your course on the Web. 
This presentation will provide an 
introductory look at the package. 
Thursday, January 20, H-521, Hall 
Building, 10 a.m. — 12 p.m. 


Learning to do Basic HTML 


HTML is the language used to write 
documents for the Web. In this hands- 
on workshop, participants will be 
shown the basics of HTML coding, as 
they build up a new document from 
scratch using only a simple text editor 
and a web browser. Tuesday, January 
25, LB-800, Library Building, 10 a.m. — 
12:30 p.m. 


Community Events 


Commemoration 

Ceremony in honour of humanitatian 
Raoul Wallernberg, on Sunday, Janu- 
ary 16, at 3 p.m., at Place de la 
Cathédrale, 600 de Maisonneuve W. 
Free. All welcome. Info: 343-0137. 





Homestays needed 

Canada World Youth, a non-profit 
organization, is urgently seeking fami- 
lies located on the island of Montreal 





to host one Tunisian and one Canadi- 
an, aged 19-26, in their homes from 
January 28 - April 15. An allowance 
will be provided. Info: Matt Sherrard, 
931-3933. 


Volunteers needed 

Geordie Theatre Productions, a non- 
profit children’s theatre company, is 
looking for volunteers. Call Lisa at 
845-1955. 





Counselling 
and Development 


At SGW: H-440, 848-3545; At Loyola: 
2490 West Broadway, 848-3555. 


Student Success Workshop Series 
Pick up our Winter 2000 workshop 
brochure to get full descriptions of our 
workshops: Develop Learning Strate- 
gies, Choose the Right Major, Create a 
Realistic Career Plan and Master 
Lifestyle Issues. 


Upcoming workshops in January 
Learning From Lectures, Time Manage- 
ment, Successful Resumés, Thinking of 
Grad School?, Assert Yourself, and 
Betwixt and Between: A Quest for a 
Multi-Racial Identity: Come by our 
Offices to sign up! 


Smart Start 2000 

All new students are invited to take 
advantage of the Smart Start program 
to learn how to make a successful tran- 
sition to university. Appointments are 
available from January 19 - 28. Call to 
reserve a time at 848-3564 (SGW) or 
848-3555 (LOY). 





Health Services 


January 19 
Alternative Therapies, Hall Building 
mezzanine, 10 a.m. - 3 p.m. 


January 21 - 22 
Concordia’s 25th anniversary Open 
House, Library Building atrium 


January 27 
Beat the winter blues with exercises. 
Hall Building mezzanine, 10 a.m. - 3 p.m. 





Lectures 


Friday, January 14 

Joint session on Women and Geno- 
cide, with Dr. Sima Aprahamian on 
"Women, Memories, and the Armen- 
ian Genocide: A Personal 
Perspective," and Dr. Karin Doerr on 
"The Language of Genocide: Women 
and the Holocaust." Noon in MU-101, 
2170 Bishop. Bring your lunch. Info: 
848-2373. 


Tuesday, January 18 

Dr. Norman Rawvin will give the inau- 
gural lecture of the Chair in Canadian 
Jewish Studies at Concordia on “Trag- 
ic Tourism and Canadian History: 
Investigating a Radzanow Street, a 
Mlawa Apple, and the Graves at 
Praga." 8 p.m., H-767, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve W. The Concordia Fel- 


lowships in Canadian Jewish Studies 
will also be presented. 


Monday, January 17 

Wayne Johnston, author of The 
Colony of Unrequited Dreams, The 
Divine Ryans and The Story of Bobby 
O'Malley, on Baltimore’s Mansion, his 
first work of non-fiction. 8:30 p.m., H- 
407, 1455 de Maisonneuve W. Info: 
848-2342. 


Monday, January 24 

Journalist and long-time television 
host Anne Petrie will read from her 
book, Gone To an Aunt's: Remember- 
ing Canada's Homes for Unwed 
Mothers, at 12 p.m., Simone de Beau- 
voir Institute, MU-101, 2170 Bishop. 
Info: 848-2373. 





Legal Information 


Concordia’s Legal Information Ser- 
vices offers free and confidential legal 
information and assistance to the 
Concordia community. By appointment 
only. Call 848-4960. 





Meetings 


Amateur Radio Club 

The Amateur Radio Club will be meet- 
ing every Tuesday from 7 p.m. to 10 
p.m., H-647-1, Hall Building. On Janu- 
ary 22-23, we will be operating in the 
ARRL VHF sweepstakes. Join us. Info: 
848-7421. 





Notices 


Information sessions 

The Graduate Diploma in Administra- 
tion and the Graduate Diploma in 
Sport Administration will hold infor- 
mation sessions from 6 to 7 p.m. at 
the Faculty of Commerce and Adminis- 
tration, 1550 de Maisonneuve West, 
GM-403-2, on the following dates: 
January 13, February 10, February 24, 
April 6, May 11, June 8 and June 20. 
Info: 848-2766, fax 848-2816 or email 
diadsa@vax2.concordia.ca 


Concordia Student Safety Patrol 
Our drop-by and accompaniment ser- 
vices are available to all Concordia 
students, faculty and staff. We are 
entirely student-funded and -run. Call 
848-7533 to reach a dispatcher on either 
campus, Monday - Friday, 6 p.m. to mid- 
night. If you can volunteer three hours a 
week, call 848-8600/8700. 





Office of Rights 
and Responsibilities 


The Office of Rights and Responsibili- 
ties is available to all members of the 
university community for confidential 
consultations regarding any type of 
unacceptable behaviour, including dis- 
crimination and personal/sexual 
harassment, threatening and violent 
conduct, theft, destruction of property. 
Call 848-4857, or drop by 2150 Bishop, 
room 110. 





Ombuds Office 


The Ombuds Office is available to all 
members of the University for infor- 
mation, confidential advice and 
assistance with university-related 
problems. Call 848-4964, or drop by 
2100 Mackay, room 100. 





Peer Support 
Drop-in Centre 


We are a group of undergraduate stu- 
dents, just like you. We get lost, 
confused and worried like everyone 
else. Our drop-in centre is a quiet, 
friendly place where you can relax, 
chat or ask a simple question about 


anything. If we don’t know the 
answer, we'll get you to someone 
who does. We also have a lending 
library. Monday — Thursday, 12 — 5 
p.m., Z-02, 2090 Mackay, 848-2859. 





Special Events 


Intercultural conference 

“Dialogue and Diversity: Intercultural 
Experiences in the University" will be 
held from January 24 - 28. The goal is 
to provide an open forum to explore 
the multiple intercultural relationships 
and experiences at the university. If 
you'd like to participate, contact Ms. 
Darlene Dubiel at 848-3894 or 
dubiel@alcor.concordia.ca no later 
than January 20 (there are a limited 
number of places available). 


Concordia Study Day 

Late medieval and early modern 
research, January 15, 9:30 a.m. - 4 
p.m. This bilingual study day is an 
opportunity for Concordia faculty 
members to meet and to discuss their 
work in an informal and friendly set- 
ting. Info: Anne Dunlop, Art History, 
848-4692. 


Youth theatre 

Geordie Productions, the successful 
youth theatre company, is launching 
Colin Heath's For Art's Sake, a play 
about Art McArthur, who confronts 
self-doubt and discovers his creativity. 
Directed by Elsa Bolam. January 21 - 
30, D.B. Clarke Theatre, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve W. Info: 845-1955. 





Unclassified 


Shared accommodation 

Looking for responsible, non-smoking 
female to share clean, quiet duplex in 
NDG. Fully equipped, laundry room, 
near all amenities. Call 482-1610. 


Bookkeeping 
General bookkeeping up to T1B includ- 
ing DAS, GST/QST reports. Computer 
literacy. English or French with Por- 
tuguese. Call George at 232-3095 or 
fax 842-9153. 


Participants wanted 

Do you want to experience hypnosis in 
the safety of our lab? We are conduct- 
ing a study on police investigative 
techniques and are looking for partici- 
pants. If interested, call 848-2213 and 
leave a short message. 


Participants wanted 

Wondering if your attention and con- 
centration skills are good? Here is your 
chance to get a free neuropsychologi- 
cal assessment by a PhD clinical psych 
student. Confidential feedback + $5 
compensation for two sessions. Call 
France 848-2213 or 768-8109. 


January acting workshop 
Offered by Stacey Christodoulou at 
The Other Theatre, with emphasis on 


WWW 





physical work and ensemble training. 
$150 (two 2-hour sessions a week for 
four weeks). Info: 279-4853, 
www.cam.org/~other 


Tutoring 

Math, physics, electronics effective 
tutoroing. Call (450) 688-2351. Please 
leave message. 


Actors/actresses wanted 

Concordia Advanced TV Production is 
conducting auditions for professional TV 
dramas on Friday, January 14, 10 a.m.-4 
p.m., and Thursday, January 20, 1 p.m. - 
10 p.m. Info: Dario at 221-6217. 


Services offered 

Translation and proofreading services 
for university thesis, papers, 
résumés; including courses: Word, 
Windows 95/98, Internet. Down- 
town. Call Susan at 937-6409. 





Workshops 


Photoshop courses 

Introductory sessions on January 14 - 
16 and January 21-23. Visual Arts 
Building, VA-03 (Mac Lab). Register at 
the Art Supply Store, VA-109, $125 
fee. Info: 848-4628. 


Library workshops 

Webster: LB-203, Vanier: VL-122. Sign 
up in person at the Reference desk or 
call 848-7777 for Webster or 848- 
7766 for Vanier. 


1. Navigating the Libraries. At 
Webster: Thursday, January 13, 5 - 
6:30 p.m.; Saturday, January 15, 10:30 
a.m. - 12:30 p.m. (combined session 
covering Intro to the Libraries, CLUES, 
and Searching Databases); Friday, 
January 28, 10 - 11 a.m. At Vanier: 
Saturday, January 22, 10:30 a.m. - 
12:30 p.m. (combined session covering 
Intro to the Libraries, CLUES, and 
Searching Databases). 


2. Finding Articles Using Data- 
bases. At Webster: Saturday, 
January 15, 10:30 a.m. - 12:30 p.m. 
(combined session covering Intro to 
the Libraries, CLUES, and Searching 
Databases); Thursday, January 20, 3 - 
5 p.m. At Vanier: Wednesday, January 
19, 3- 5 p.m.; Saturday, January 20, 
10:30 a.m. - 12:30 p.m. (combined ses- 
sion covering Intro to the Libraries, 
CLUES, and Searching Databases); 
Thursday, January 27, 10 a.m. - noon. 


3. News and Business Sources on 
Lexis-Nexis. At Webster: Friday, 
January 21, 10 a.m. - noon. 


4. Searching the Internet. At Web- 
ster: Tuesday, January 18, 10 a.m. - 
noon. At Vanier: Tuesday, January 25, 
3-5 p.m. 


WHMIS training 

A training session for the Workplace 
Hazardous Materials Information Sys- 
tem will be held on Tuesday, January 
25, 9:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m., H-771, Hall 
Building. Info: 848-4896, or 
bissada@vax2.concordia.ca 
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